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Portrait oF St. Dominic AND ST. THOMAS WITH OTHER SAINTS 
BY Fra ANGELICO. 


Through the kindness of the Trustees of the National Gallery wé 
are enabled to publish the portraits of S. Dominic and S. Thomas 
from the predella of an altar-piece from the Church of S. Dominic 
in Fiesole painted by Fra Angelico about 1437. The altar-piece still 
remains at Fiesole but the predella was sold by the friars in 1810 to 
Sig. Valentini, then Prussian consul in Rome. It was inherited by 
his nephew and was bought from him’ by the National Gallery 
Trustees in 1860. The predella, which seems to have escaped res- 
toration when Lorenzo di Credi (1459-1537) repainted the altar- 
piece, is composed of five panels, the central one representing our 
Lord in glory with the angelic choirs. This compartment is 2 ft. 6 in. 
long and 84in. high. The inner side-pieces are of equal height and 
2ft. rin. in length, the extreme side-pieces of the same height and 
12hin. long. Saint Dominic and Saint Thomas are in the left hand 
inner panel, the former on the top row of figures, with S. Gregory 
and S. Nicholas (with three pursés on a book) near him. Next to 
S. Thomas and just appearing is S. Anthony, whilst on the other 
side of the Angelic Doctor stand SS. Martin, Augustine and Benedict. 


WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 
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THE DOMINICAN SPIRIT 


Tue Founder of the Dominican Order was a Spaniard of the 
thirteenth century, alive to the needs and conditions of his age and 
steeped in tradition. His spirit survives in his Order, and the friars 
of to-day still bear the mark of that Spanish modernity and strength. 

St. Dominic was a man of his age, vital and ‘modern.’ The 
representatives of the Church in his day had been overtaken by 
time and in many ways left behind in an earlier age. The Church 
was losing ground because the churchmen of the time were unaware 
of current problems and consequently unable to find the right means 
to correct the bias of the spiritual force then working strongly among 
the people. The Cathari and Albigenses were the Communists of 
the thirteenth century, appealing to a general fraternity and calling 
for a purification of society with as much zeal and apparent asceticism 
as the Nazi, Fascist or Communist. They drew the people away 
from the Church. By their works you shall know them—works tes- 
tify to truth. These men of austere life seemed to have the Spirit; 
the Church with its easy-going monks and ecclesiastics seemed in 
comparison to have betrayed its ideal. And for the heretic matter 
was evil; things of the flesh, things made by man for his use and 
delight, art and ritual, had come from the evil spirit of lies, and 
truth was not in them. 

Then again the towns and cities of Europe were growing. Com- 
merce had moved from the landlords in their rural stability and 
passed. into the hands of the bourgeois traders of the larger towns, 
and the centres of culture had also been transferred from the great 
monasteries dotted over the countrysides of Europe to the nascent 
universities of the cities. New ideas were stirring in men’s minds. 
The goings and comings of the new merchant class extended their 
mental horizons. They had freed themselves from the authoritarian 
rule of feudalism not only economically—establishing the city com- 
munes—but also intellectually. They were no longer content with 
the word of authority, the Bible and the Fathers; there were the 
pagan philosophers to show the independence of human reason, 
which on its own ground could not be forced. The solid authoritarian 
Romanesque was giving place to the nimble and nature-like Gothic. 
The new modern spirit was one of intellectual as well as economic 
freedom, scientific ardour, and social intolerance. 

Meantime the Church in most of her lower clergy remained if 
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the feudal age. The monasteries had been the centres of spiritual 
energy, but almost unconsciously so. The monks had aimed at 
saving their own souls and in that salvation they breathed forth the 
odour of sanctity into a dormant countryside. The stable agricul- 
tural society had no need for missionary effort. The essential 
nature of the previous age was one of preservation, not of extension 
nor yet of active defence; and the brilliant exceptions to this were 
in fact exceptions and accidental. Truth stood still, supported on 
all sides by authority, but hindered from free and vital action. 
‘Preaching,’ writes Pére Mandonnet, ‘ which was the sole means 
of instructing the still illiterate people, scarcely existed at all. The 
cleric confined himself to repeating the Apostles’ Creed and the Our 
Father on Sunday, and, when he was able, commenting ‘weekly on 
them. At the end of the twelfth century the strange phenomenon 
appeared of preaching being handed over, in some dioceses, to lay 
associations, often heterodox.’ (S. Dominique, I, 35). 

St. Dominic, then, faced a world where to be modern was to have 
vitality, but a vitality gone astray in heresy, in false asceticism and 
in communism; while to be a Catholic was to be hidebound by 
ecclesiastical convention, a survival from a past age. The mission 
of the saint was to show that to be a Catholic was to be truly modern, 
truly ascetic, truly free. Truth could not be immobilised, bound by 
convention and stability, not to mention comfort and laxity. Truth 
must be possessed and, once possessed, allowed to work in modern, 
present day, vital surroundings. Truth is not a fusty tome of de- 
crees and authority ; truth is living; truth is a person. St. Dominic 
placed truth at the head of his order. His first biographer said 
that while he was yet a canon at Osma ‘ among the other canons 
he shone as a brilliant flame.’ It was the flame that his mother 
had seen before his birth carried in the dog’s mouth and setting 
the world alight, the flame of burning truth. 

That was the first step and the last, the beginning and the end 
of the vocation of Dominic: possession of the truth, or rather pos- 
session by the truth, For his motto Veritas was not a label for a re- 
lative subjective abstraction, changing according to mood or external 
influence like the kaleidoscopic minds of most educated men to- 
day. Truth is an objective Person, the Word of God who made 
flesh and all other things like to himself and finally was made flesh, 
becoming like unto them. Contemplation comes first as well as 
last. In this Dominic could not improve on the Cistercian and 
Benedictine ideal, for contemplation is the necessary end of all man- 
kind, and is in fact salvation. For many years Dominic remained 
a canon at Osma in quiet seclusion, in one of the strongholds of 
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the faith. His life differed little from that of the monk of Citeaux 
or Cluny. In his pursuit of the Word there was no question of a 
merely abstract, intellectual process of equating his mind with God. 
The soul is enfleshed, incarnate, infinitely below the pure spirit of 
God, so that true knowledge and true worship of the divinity must 
be in symbol, in aenigmate as St. Paul says. The symbol, the 
human work of art and representation, is not a kind of attenuation 
of the truth. Here on earth the soul of man is united to a body 
so closely that the mind cannot work without it, and, particularly 
with regard to things higher than himself, he can only represent 
by signs the reality he contemplates and worships; but that repre- 
sentation is true. . 

So it is that Dominic established his Order as contemplative and 
liturgical. His brethren were to worship, love and contemplate the 
Word as he had done as Canon Guzman, Sub-prior of Osma. His 
devotion to the Mass drew the attention of his earliest biographer, 
and the enthusiasm with which he sang the evening prayer of Com- 
pline was an inspiration to his first disciples. 

Liturgy and art are, then, essential to the Dominican spirit as 
leading to and reproducing the truth and beauty of the Word. The 
Dominican devotion to the Liturgy, the art of. Fra Angelico, Pére 
Couturier, and the Tertiary Eric Gill, the stained glass of Blessed 
James of Ulm, are not accidental to the spirit that Dominic breathed 
into his Order in those turbulent times of Manicheism on the one 
hand and traditional monastic worship on the other. The material 
world was good in itself because made by God, but still more be- 
cause it represented God and led back to him. This spirit, which 
gently embraces nature, redeems it and brings it back to God, was 
not opposed to the new science, the hard-headed rational thinking 
of the day. The two must be wedded, otherwise they become an- 
tagonized, as distinction becomes dichotomy ; a poetic mysticism that 
is untrue will then capture religion, a materialism or the intellectual 
pride of rationalism will seize science in its flight. St. Dominic’s 
first step, as soon as his disciples were organised into a group, was 
to send them off to schoo! to learn divinity from Alexander of 
Stavensby, who later came to grace this country as a bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield. And when they drew up their rule, the 
Consuetudines, the first need they legislated for was that of books. 

The same spirit inspires the modern Dominics. For at least seven 
years, sometimes for nine or ten, they sit on the hard benches of 
the schools (their humanities already accomplished). There is a0 
external activity, but there is the full choral recitation of the divine 
office centred round the Conventual Mass. The twentieth century’s 
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thoughtless rush and bustle prove a severe and constant temptation 
to this grounding and fastening in truth. But the modern Dominican 
is only true to his vocation in so far as he preserves its original 
contemplative innocence. He must be possessed by the truth be- 
fore all else. It is easy to be satisfied with a little knowledge about 
the truth and to use it for other purposes—that would be a be- 
trayal of the founder’s ideal fér his followers. 

But the simple concentration on contemplation practised by the 
monks was proving, in St. Dominic’s day, inadequate and ineffectual 
in meeting the needs of the age. The monks had been sent abroad 
in the French Midi and the north of Italy, and their liturgy and 
daily monastic routine had been found insufficient preparation 
for the desperate plight of the faith in those parts. Twelve abbots 
with their retinues of many monks and servants had been sent out, 
a veritable army of followers of the Word to stem the onslaught of 
error, but they were as ineffective as their predecessors and after 
three months they gave up the uneven battle, capitulated and re- 
tired home. St. Dominic with his bishop, Diego, insisted to 
Innocent III. in Rome and to the Papal Legates in Languedoc that 
the only hope lay in adopting a new method. These monks were good 
and inspired by the right intentions, but for the rest they were hope- 
lessly out of date; they were ‘ victorian,’ pompous and wealthy. 
Their methods were those of the last century. The means of apply- 
ing the truth to the passing ages varies. Men’s symbols are not 
always the same, because men have different ways of representing 
the truth. We can admire the pictures of Sir Joshua Reynolds, but 
we Cannot use his methods to-day. The thing to be signified is 
eternal, but the signs and symbols that represent it change. That 
is why we began by saying of St. Dominic and the Dominicans that 
they had a modern vitality steeped in tradition. St. Dominic 
adopted up-to-date methods to propagate eternal truth. 

Herein lies the chalienge to-day. The situation is very similar 
only more widespread. In this country, for example, the vast 
majority of men have forsaken the Word of God entirely. Religion 
has no interest for them. They are not positively antagonistic, be- 
cause they do not know anything about it; it is as foreign to them 
as the domestic life of Queen Elizabeth is to the enclosed nuns of 
Monte Mario in Rome, and concerns them less. The almost universal 
default from,Christianity is indescribable but recognised by all. And 
what is the Catholic reaction to this situation? So far it seems 
that its desperate nature has not been recognised ; at least the twelve 
abbots are not much in evidence. As in the thirteenth century, the 
laity are active, if a little sectarian, but the clergy seem to rely on 
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old methods. For them life is still centred round Saturday afters 
noon and Sunday, the old methods of a stable society living round 
the parish church. 

Let us glance at some characteristics of the new methods that 
Dominic proposed. First of all he saw that it is the truth that makes 
us free. He found that the method of the Albigenses was one of 
freedom from material ties. They moved about independently of 
home or locality. The needs of the body were limited to a minimum 
in an almost violent asceticism. In this way they were fully at 
liberty to follow their false conception of the truth. The saint saw 
in that method the secret of success, and determined that his men 
should be equally free, but through the positive Christian asceticism 
of the Cross. This meant a physical as well as a mental freedom. 
Mobility was as much a feature of the first Dominicans as it was 
of the first Jesuits. Between 1205 and 1220 St. Dominic was con- 
stantly on the move, always on foot—Toulouse, Rome, Bologna. 
His visits to Rome were as frequent as though there had been a 
modern train service. A little later, St. Thomas with his single and 
virginal devotion to study was up and down Europe like a modern 
tourist. But contemplation and study were uninterrupted by travel. 

This mobility was consecrated and preserved by the Vows. The 
ties of human affection such as exist in family life were denied. 
Matthew Paris said with a sneer on his lips that the world was 
the cloister of these new friars—and so it was. Their home was 
the whole world; their wives, their mothers and fathers, their 
children were all mankind. The vow of chastity inspired by love 
ensured that universality. Poverty too made the first Dominicans 
economically rootless, so that they were not attached to any place 
or property. St. Dominic demanded complete poverty, not merely 
individual but as: far as possible communal as well. A well-meaning 
donor was anxious to kand over some handsome revenues to the 
priory at Bologna, but St. Dominic would have none of it and gently 
returned the gift. Four walls and a roof were enough. Dividends 
were taboo because they hindered movement and often jeopardized 
truth. How can you preach a just social order when you are your- 
self battening on the unjust increment of unjustly distributed wealth? 
Truth is compromised, whatever you say. Voluntary poverty was 
St. Dominic’s answer to the Communism of his day, 

Then, above all, the iron law of voluntary obedience brought final 
freedom of truth. The antithesis to the imposed obedience of the 
authoritarian state, this subjection was an identification of the will 
with God’s will, for the mind could only be fully possessed of the 
truth if the will was possessed by the good. The other two vows 
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guaranteed the functioning of that one; for cut off from all earthly 
attachment, the Dominican became free to go wherever the Word 
demanded. Before his little band seemed fully formed, and when 
they were still less than twenty in number, the saint sent them to 
the four corners of Europe, into the cities, to the centres of culture, 
for thither truth called. The Friar could not please himself where he 
went, unshackled by family or property though he was. He was 
the voluntary instrument of truth; there was no choice, just as 
there is no choice in the perfect expression of the truth in external 
words and forms—the true poietes is compelled by his muse. 

But the Dominican is also intellectually free precisely because he 
is wholly dedicated to truth. St. Dominic cut down the length of 
liturgical prayer, abolished the manual labour of the monks, and 
gave this time up to study. The perfection of his ideal is seen 
in St. Thomas, the great student. He and St. Albert the Great 
were following the genius of their Order when they adopted the 
truth that lay in Aristotelian philosophy. They had been taught 
to seek the truth in everything, to accept it when found, and to see 
it in its context with the whole of truth, in relation to the Word of 
God. Secure in the knowledge that nothing could gainsay that 
Word without being false, they were able fearlessly to probe into 
all the secrets of the natural order. This spelt complete freedom 
for natural reason, once it had had its bias towards error corrected 
by being linked to the supernatural mysteries of faith. This was 
the true intellectual freedgm, which is absolutely necessary for 
the revival of philosophy. No truth, no new discovery can be 
feared as capable of refuting the faith; on the contrary, when fully 
and properly understood, it supports, illustrates and extends the 
faith, for all truth comes from the same source. Indeed all new 
discoveries, and every philosophy that has any truth in it, apply the 
eternal Word of God through an elaborate and more perfect set of 
symbols to the spirit of the age, which always, if unaided by grace, 
tends to select one aspect, a single symbol, erect it into an absolute, 
and so deny that it is a partial truth signifying the absolute, Dominic 
aimed at delivering men from this slavery, for Dominic was an 
apostle, and that is the chief function of an apostle. This is ac- 
complished through the freedom of the mind to seek for its object 
in every sphere. 

In modern times this spirit demands a use of the means that 
science and human ingenuity have provided. The mobility of St. 
Dominic’s long marches across Europe translated into modern terms 
necessitates the use of modern transport (car, rail or plane), not 
for the sake of mobility, but in'so far as the desperate plight of Chris- 
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tian faith demands. The modern Dominican is ready first of ail 
to go to any centre of learning in any part of the globe, Pekin or 
Washington, Moscow or Rome, in search of truth, and then to be 
sent by obedience to any part of the globe where the opportunity of 
extending the kingdom of the Word exists. It means the unem- 
barrassed use of the radio, the press, the film, the new arts and 
systems of symbols that the modern man can understand. That is 
why modern friars, with all their revolt against the injustice and 
corruption of the industrialism that has produced screen or radio, do 
not blush to make use of them. This does not mean that the 
modern Dominican should be caught up into the unthinking rush 
of industrial life, the absorption in material speed and efficiency. He 
can never allow himself to stray from the central path of contempla. 
tion. He is primarily a contemplative and must learn to speak with 
God, to retire to the tranquility of eternal truth, standing in the 
corridor of a crowded wartime train or sitting in the car that gives 
him a lift along his road. The ideal Dominican does not easily leave 
his meditation, but continuing to contemplate, sanctifies the means 
that Providence has provided for casting the seed of truth across 
the world. 

Poverty too is needed as much to-day as in the early thirteenth 
century. For there is as little hope for the apostolate of a com- 
fortable and well-to-do religious in an age impressed by the fiery 
words of Communism and horrified at the sordid lives of the in- 
dustrial poor as there was for-that of the monks of Dominic’s time. 
The adoption of modern methods does not mean the adoption of 
modern standards. The symbol of the time is the poor life, but that 
symbol has been used to signify an exaggeration of a partial truth. 
The poor life must be shown to signify the poverty of Christ, as 
having nothing yet possessing all things. In France and Belgium 
Dominican fathers have for a time exchanged their habit for the 
cap and overalls of the factory worker; others have worked down 
the mines. Then it was by way of experiment, to learn the sort of 
life led by the poor worker, but it may have been the presage of 
something more permanent for redeeming the life of the poor worker 
and saving him from the false ideals of materialism. St. Dominic's 
firm stand against the offer of a regular revenue at Bologna may 
be taken up again in face of stocks and shares, banks and deben- 
tures. He died without a cell of his own, without even a habit of 
his own. The black cappa that covers a son of St. Dominic is a 
symbol of penance, of a thoroughgoing asceticism that cuts him off 
from the pleasures of the world. That dark pall hangs round him, 
for he is dead to the world, in the world yet not of it. His voca- 
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tion is to take the Cross in the crusade of the apostolate. The 
freedom of truth demands intense suffering and sacrifice. 

At the present time the poor worker has come in a special way 
within the scope of the Dominican apostolate through the work of 
a secular priest, a Tertiary of the Order, who began the Apostolate 
of Christ the Worker and handed it over to the care of the Order. 

The apostolate of intellectuals who like to discuss abstract theories 
far removed from reality, may seem to some to be the only field 
for the Dominican’s intellectual labours. - But St. Dominic’s ideal 
was to go to the sources of great influence in contemporary society. 
It is arguable that the universities no longer remain the chief sources 
as they were in his day, and in any case the strength and vitality of 
contemporary movements like Communism lie in theit cells among 
the workers. Hence the Dominican seeks contact with the leaders 
of the workers, and this is done through the Apostolate, which 
provides a centre of Catholic working-folk activity and at the same 
time opens the door into this society to the priest. But, to be 
Dominican, this poverty must be based on a solid intellectual 
foundation to meet the intellectual appeal of the false social gods 
of the day. The centre of the apostolate has certainly changed 
from he day of the Cistercian abbots in Languedoc; but the pro- 
found necessity of an intellectual apostolate is as pressing as ever. 
The Dominican Apostolate of Christ the Worker provides a centre 
for this method of recalling the worker to Christ. 

There is one other aspect of Truth which characterises the spirit 
of St. Dominic and for which his sons have often been remarkable : 
that is the intolerance of truth. When the Pope saw the fighting 
spirit of these new champions of truth he naturally recognized in 
them the heaven-sent instruments of the Inquisition; and with that 
institution they have ever since been intimately bound up. There 
is no need to excuse this mark of the Dominican Order, though we 
do rightly disclaim responsibility for the excesses of the Spanish 
Inquisition. Truth is naturally intolerant of error, just as goodness 
condemns evil. Blessed Joan of Aza, the mother of St, Dominic, 
dreamed of the flame in the mouth of her son, the hound of the 
Lord, and whenever the Order has fulfilled the spirit of its founder 
the flame has burnt away the dross of error without compromise. 
There have been few Dominicans who attempted to mix the black 
and white of their crest and their habit into the weak colours ot 
compromise. Even those who have themselves lapsed into error 
have usually followed the mirage of a flame and, like Giordano Bruno, 
held with tenacity to their false opinion even at the stake. The 
fallible champion of truth is always liable to excess in his opposition 
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to error. The safeguard is to be found, of course, in charity, but 
not in that form of charity which is ready to concede almost anything 
for the sake of a cheerful good fellowship. The love which can 
temper devotion to truth is a love that unites the will of man to the 
will of God, and so subjects man to the Word of God. Dominic 
did not condemn the weapons of de Montfort turned against the 
false Albigenses; he set himself to prayer to attune himself with the 
Word of God, that he might become the spiritual battleaxe of that 
Word wielded by God’s will in him. The true son of this Father 
does not follow his own will-o’-the-wisp opinions and set them up 
as the objects of his devotion to truth. He surrenders himself to the 
Word in constant loving contemplation in the liturgy, and above all 
in the Mass, for which St. Dominic had an intense devotion. It 
is this that safeguards the constant study of the Order. 

In the Rule of St. Augustine which St. Dominic chose as the 
basis of his Order the principle of intolerance is laid down: ‘ Let 
love of the sinner be united to hatred of his sin.’ That hatred of 
sin must be strong and violent in the apostle of truth, but the love 
of the human person, the image of God, the object of Christ’s 
redemptive act on the Cross, grows equally strong. St. Catharine 
with her band of loving followers grouped round her is perhaps the 
greatest example of this blending of love and hatred. She could 
write strong, almost bitter, letters to Father Raymund of Capua, 
the future Master-General and Beatus, when he showed signs of 
cowardice. Yet she always showed a tender affection for him and 
all her sons and daughters in Christ, and her compassion led her to 
stand by a condemned man and receive his head when it was severed 
from his body. The famous picture by Sodoma reveals this swooning 
ecstatic love but it passes over in silence the horror and indignation 
she felt at the foul lives of many of the clergy of her day. Pages 
of her Dialogue are’ devoted to an analysis of their sins, these 
‘temples of the Devil—they are incarnate devils, for by their sin 
they have conformed themselves to the will of the Devil.’ The Word, 
through her lips, attacks those prelates who ‘ apply the ointment of 
soft words of encouragement alone without reproof’ to the sinners 
in their charge. Ointment is to be applied after cauterisation. 

This attitude to error and sin is not in prominence to-day. Tolera- 
tion is the battlecry, toleration without distinction. Yet it often 
seems that toleration is only a word to describe a spirit of indiffer- 
ence. Men are seldom tolerant where matters that they consider 
vitally important are concerned, nor should they be, so long as their 
judgment be not warped. We are intolerant enough of Nazi doc: 
trines and Japanese treachery, because we know that these diseases 
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endanger the heart of society and will bring ruin to all if allowed 
to continue. We are tolerant of other men’s views of Christ, 
Redemption, the Trinity, largely because we do not consider such 
doctrines of vital importance, and imagine that we can live together 
in a grey state of compromise while differing completely in our faith. 
Such toleration is irrational and dangerous, a sign of mental decay 
and the predominance of sentiment. The Dominican intolerance of 
error is more required to-day than perhaps ever before; for only 
that can save our modern attempts at co-operation and ‘ reunion 
all round.’ 

Finally, we would call attention to one other important aspect of 
the traditional modernity of the Order of Preachers—its devotion to 
truth by means of the symbol. St. Dominic sent his sons to the 
towns to become masters of the science of the times and permeate 
the nascent universities of Europe as the salt to preserve them from 
corruption. St. Thomas baptized and modernized the rational truth 
of Aristotle. St. Albert the Great, also following Aristotle in this, 
delved deep into the physical sciences. But none of these men 
attributed great value to physical science; they wefe ‘ modern,’ but 
modern thought was not then vitally concerned with atoms or 
microbes. A popular way of explaining away the short shrift St. 
Thomas gives to commerce and usury is summed in this sentence : 
‘the reason for this narrow outlook on trading was that in the 
Middie Ages commerce played but a small part in the life of the 
people.” The same accusation is made regarding the natural sciences. 
In fact, however, the traditional adherence to truth was not under- 
mined by popular modern fancy. Certainly had St. Thomas lived 
to-day he would have written more on the morality of economics and 
social theories, and on the place of physical science in the totality 
of human knowledge, as Maritain does to-day, but he would never 
have been jockeyed into giving any of these greater importance than 
they deserve. 

Indeed, the very insistence on analogy among modern thomists 
shows the Dominican spirit at its best. For that truth sets the 
different types of knowledge in their proper order without allowing 
one to trespass in the field of another. Above all, it attacks the 
material irrational principle that ‘ seeing is believing,’ that nothing 
is true except it be provable under the microscope. or by historical 
documents. Although the modern supremacy of science is inex- 
tricably bound up in the science of symbols, in hypothesis and hiero- 
glyphics, the effect on popular thought is that the scientist has the 
first and last word on all matters of truth, that in fact his symbols 
are truth itself. This spirit of truth in material sensation and mathe- 
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matics combined with a distrust of ‘misty’ metaphysics and the 
true faith in things unseen, gives to men of science a supremacy 
which is completely topsy-turvy. The true attitude to the symbol 
as the passing reflection of eternal truth is lost in a welter of  sub- 
jectivism. Hence the need for the modern Dominics who will not 
condemn science or scientific achievement, but will seek constantly 
to subject it to eternal verities of divine doctrine and human ethics. 
The true follower of St. Dominic does not despise the modern 
scientist or pretend to refute him on his own ground, but he does 
insist on the supremacy of the theologian and philosopher. That 
is where the relation of symbol and reality, of modernity and tradi- 
tion, must play a dynamic part. 

The spirit of the Order has been described by St. Catherine of 
Siena: ‘ Now look at the ship of thy father Dominic, My beloved 
son: he ordered it most perfectly, wishing that his sons should 
apply themselves only to My honour and the salvation of souls, with 
the light of science, which light he laid as his principal foundation, 
not, however, on that account, being deprived of true and voluntary 
poverty, but having it also. . . . He had chosen for his spouse 
Queen Poverty. But for his more immediate and personal object 
he took the light of science in order to extirpate the errors which 
has arisen in his time, thus taking on him the office of My only- 
begotten Son the Word. Rightly he appeared as an apostle in the 
world and sowed the seed of My Word with much truth and light 

. . (Dominic) allied himself with My truth, showing that he did 
not desire the death of a sinner but rather that he should be con- 
verted and live. Wherefore his religion is a delightful garden, broad 
and joyous and fragrant’ (c. 139). 

ConrAD PEPLER, O.P. 
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‘PRINCIPIUM VERBORUM TUORUM 
VERITAS,’ Ps. cxviii. 


‘The sum of Thy Words is Truth,’ and for us who have to search 
for that Truth fidelity or loyalty to it when discovered. Easy in 
theory, difficult in practice: ‘ascetic practices,’ says St. Jerome, 
‘for example continence or mortification of the flesh, are of great 
value; but nothing is so mortifying as knowledge of the truth’ (On 
Nahum ii. 1, P.L.xxv, 1244); he seems to be thinking of a man’s 
reactions on coming up against some wholly unexpected truth, some- 
thing running counter to his preconceived notions. ‘ Nothing,’ says 
St. Augustine, ‘is easier for a person not merely to say but really 
to think he has discovered the truth; but how difficult a thing that 
is !’ (De Utilitate credendi, 1). If the Bishop of Hippo could ever 
have felt annoyed, he who had made the search after truth the passion 
of his life must have felt indignant when Secundinus the Manichee 
told him: ‘the truth makes you as angry as philosophy made 
Hortensius ’ (Ep. ad Augustinum, 3, P.L.xlii, 574). 

Our Dominican history furnishes us with three great examples, 
among many others, of this unflinching loyalty to the truth as they 
saw it, a loyalty which was not obstinacy but conviction based on 
the triple foundation of reason, faith, and their outcome—humility. 

First and foremest comes the Angelic Doctor himself. All are 
familiar with the story of his youthful questioning : ‘ What is God? ’, 
in other words : ‘ What is Truth?’ We know, too, how as professor 
the ‘novelty ‘ of his teaching staggered his contemporaries. But 
few, perhaps, realise the fight he had to carry on against two con- 
tending streams of contemporary thought: the ultra-Aristotelians 
or Averrhoists on the one hand, and the Augustinian tradition on 
the other. In this search after Truth he found himself in conflict 
with saints like St. Bonaventure, with Tempier, then Bishop of 
Paris, and—most painful of all—with some of his fellow-Dominicans, 
particularly with Kilwardby, Archbishop of Canterbury. It is true, 
of course, that the formal condemnation of Bishop Tempier—endorsed 
by Kilwardby—only dated some three years after St. Thomas’ death, 
but those condemnations were but the outcome of a long-continued 
conflict. ; 





1 See particularly Mrs. Ellen Sommer-Seckendorf’s admirable Studies in the 
Life of Robert Kilwardby, O.P., Dissertationes Historicae, Fase. VIII, tp. 
130-162. 
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How did St. Thomas react to the animadversions on ideas which 
he held to iatensely?? Kilwardby’s successor in the See of Canter- 
bury, the Franciscan Pecham, himself -strongly opposed to St. 
Thomas’ teaching on the ‘ unicity ’ of ‘forms’ in man, gives us the 
answer in a letter written in 1285: 


‘The question arising from the opinions held by Brother 
Thomas of Aquin, of holy memory, opinions which his own 
Dominican brethren say are those held by his Order, and which 
he, in my presence, submitted to the judgement of the Theolo- 
gians of Paris, remains as yet undecided by the Roman Curia.’ 

If it demanded courage to run counter to the prevailing tradition and 
to court disfavour because he felt he was defending the truth, what 
faith and humility it must have demanded to submit his teaching to 
a body of men who were, so far as we can judge, opposed to his 
views ! 

One of the outstanding figures of the sixteenth century was Thomas 
de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan, whose independence of judgement and 
courage in contending for views which were novel is well known, 
We are referring of course to his work on the Bible, nowadays too 
little known. His Commentaries have to be read in the light of the 
controversies then raging. The Reformers were contending for the 
purely literal sense, of which—so they maintained—Catholic inter- 
preters had lost sight. Cajetan elected to meet them on their own 
ground: ‘ My sole aim,’ he wrote to Pope Clement VII when dedi- 
cating to him his Commentary on the Gospels, ‘ is to bring out the 
literal meaning.’ So too with the Psalter: ‘ My aim is to bring St. 
Jerome’s version into exact correspondence with the original.’* With 
this object he secured the services of two Hebraists, one a Jew, the 
other a Christian.* When they kept insisting on the precise meaning 
of a passage Cajetan tartly remarked that the meaning was not their 
business which was ‘ simply to translate not to expound.’ He treated 
the Pentateuch in the same way: ‘it is the actual text of Moses | 
wish to expound, not that of his translators.’ 

His views on the Gospels were certainly provocative, though they 
would not be so considered to-day. He suggests, for instance, that 
had St. Matthew really written his Gospel in Hebrew he would not 








2M. D. Chenu, Les Réponses de St. Thomas et de Kilwardby 4 la consul 
tation de Jean de Vercelli. And cf. Quodlibets, I-VI. ‘ 

3 Paef. in Comment. in Psalmos, 1530 and 1534; cf. Allgeier in Rev. Thomiste, 
8934- 

4 Richard Simon, Histoire Critique de lV’ancien Testament, p. 319, remarks that 
though Cajetan ‘ had no knowledge of Hebrew he deals with it much better 
than many translators endowed with a mediocre knowledge of it.’ 
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have felt obliged to translate ‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabacthani’; he even 
suggests that the Evangelist wrote both the Hebrew and the Greek 
versions, may possibly have translated his own Greek original into 
Hebrew. The doubtful ending of St. Mark’s Gospel led him to say : 


_‘ these verses are not of such solid authority for establishing the faith 


as are the unquestionable portions of this Gospel.’ Some words of 
St. Jerome led him to formulate the doubtful principle that ‘ if the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is not by St. Paul, then it is not canonical, 
and if not canonical, then not authoritative.’ The Apocalypse he 
declined to treat of : ‘ Apocalypsim fateor me nescire exponere juxta 
sensum litteralem ; exponat cui Deus concesserit! ’ ; 

Small wonder that gainsayers were many. The Faculty of Paris 
condemned Cajetan’s Commentaries in 1544 and 1545 though they 
were not condemned in the official Index of 1551 and 1556. Many 
urged that no one could be at the same time a speculative theologian 
of the first rank—as Cajetan unquestionably was—and a competent 
Biblical critic, Pallavicino remarking that to judge of him by his 
work on the Bible as compared with his theological treatises was 
like judging a peacock by his toes rather than by his tail! 

The Reformers of course hailed the great theologian as a sup- 
porter of their views.* But I fancy Cajetan would have replied to all 
cavillers : ‘ Principium verborum (meorum) veritas.’ But he must 
have felt hurt when members of his own Dominican family assailed 
him, notably a man of great theological acumen, Catharinus or 
Lancelot Polito, a devoted disciple of Savonarolo.* He particularly 
complainei of a suggestion thrown out by Cajetan, commenting on 
Jn. vi, to the-effect that in case of necessity—during a plague, for 


‘example—the laity could communicate themselves.” But Catharinus 


himself only narrowly escaped condemnation of fifty theses extracted 
from his writings. He ended, however, by becoming Bishop of 
Minori, near Naples, and finally Archbishop of Conza, dying just 
as he was about to receive the Cardinal’s hat. 

Those were the days when men said out what they thought was 
the truth; when, too, the Holy See looked on benignly, only prepared 
to step in when the problems discussed had been thoroughly ventil- 





5 Especially Whitaker, De Auctoritate S. Scripturae, ed. Parker Soc., p. 48 
and Passim. ¢ 

® Annotationes in Cajetania doctrina, 1534 and 1542; De Erroribus annotatis 
in Cajetani Commentariis, 1561 ; Annotationes in Excerpta quaedam de Cardinalis 
Cajetami commentariis dogmatae, 1535. 

7But Benedict XIV. would have none of this: ‘ Catharinum excessisse in 
censura tum quia non fideliter Cajetani sententiam retulerit, tum quia non 
admodum solide eam impugnaverit, facillime ostenditur,’ De Synodo diocesana, 
I. xxx, cap. xix, sect. xxviii. 
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ated and one of the contestants proved wrong. The theological world 
then provided a series of intellectual jousts in which mighty blows 
were delivered and no one thought any the worse of the vanquished 
unless he refused to listen to the Supreme Authority when it spoke. 
It was the sifting of the wheat from the tares, and reason was 
allowed full play till it trespassed on faith’s domains. 

But to contend for views running counter to long-established 
teachings demands not simply courage but a supreme faith. No one 
expressed, this better than Cajetan : 

‘If we come: across some fresh interpretation which, though 
new, yet squares with the text under discussion, with the rest of 
the Bible and with the Church’s teachings, we, as critics, must 
in fairness be prepared to render to every one his due. Holy 
Scripture alone is so authoritative that when its authors say a 
thing is so, we believe them. ‘‘ When I read other writers,” 
says St. Augustine, ‘‘1 do not accept what they. say simply 
because they say it—no matter how holy or learned they may 
be.’’ Let no one, then, reject some fresh interpretation merely 
on the ground that it does not square with what the early 
Fathers have held. Let him rather examine the passage in ques- 
tion, bearing in mind, too, its context. If he then finds that 
the fresh interpretation harmonises with it let him give thanks 
to God who has not limited interpretation of the Bible to the 
early Fathers but has left Scripture to interpret Scripture, yet 
always under the interpretation of the Catholic Church ’ (Praef. 
in Pentateuchen). 

Statements such as the foregoing distressed Pallavicino who 
regretted the way in which so consummate a theologian had, as he 
thought, allowed himself.to be side-tracked into Biblical studies. He 
even asserted that whereas Cajetan’s theological writings had en- 
hanced his reputation, this was not the case with his work on the 
Bible wherein he had allowed himself to be victimised by a set of 
Hebrew Grammarians! (History of the Council of Trent, vi, 17). 
A modern writer has acclaimed Cajetan as a mediaeval ‘ Modernist’: 
he ‘is far nearer to the Church of England than to the Church of 
Rome,’ while his ‘ remarkable defence of the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith on Rom. iii,’ he declares to have been ‘ the source from 
which our Reformers derived their definition of that doctrine in the 
Homily on the Salvation of Mankind.’* 





8 Pref. Tridentine Doctrine: a Review of the Commentaries on the Scriptures 
by Thomas de Vio, Cardinal Cajetan. R. C. Jenkins, 1891. This writereis little 
competent to deal with things theological, for he says ‘ the Lateran (sic) in 
1860 (sic) established the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception,’ and explains 
the technical term ‘ res sacramenti’ as meaning ‘ the matter or outward part 
of the sacrament.’ Preface,pp. vii-ix and p. 54. 
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On hearing of the great Cardinal’s death Clement VII mourned © 
his loss as of the Lumen Ecclesiae. Cajetan lies buried at the door 
of the Minerva with the simple inscription: Thomas de Vio Cajetan, 
of the Minerva with the simple inscription : THOMAS DE Vio CajETAN, 
Carp. St. Srxti. Sacri Orpinis PRaEDICATORUM. A contemporary 
penned the lines : 


Felix, O nimium felix, nimiumque beatus 
Mortalem exutus vitam nunc denique vives 
Et fructum vitae innocuae sine fine frueris. 


Coming down to recent days we have the heroic figure of Pére 
Lagrange who realised from the outset that the only way effectively 
to meet modern rationalistic criticism was to secure an equipment 
equal to theirs, thoroughly to master the original languages of the 
Bible, to study rationalistic writings in no antagonistic spirit, pre- 
supposing that, however much in error they might be, their authors 
were honestly convinced of the views they propounded or were at 
least in Search of the truth.® ‘ 

Motived by these ideas he founded, Nov. 15, 1890, the Convent 
of St. Etienne in Jerusalem as a school of Biblical Studies,’® a 

10 Cf. his S. Etienne et son sanctuaire a Jerusalem, Paris, 1894. 
project in which he was warmly supported by Pope Leo XIII, who 
in 1893 issued the famous Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, a 
document which did much to forward Biblical Studies, and inci- 
dentally the aims of Pére Lagrange. From the date of ‘the founda- 
tion of the Biblical School began a period of intense activity on the 
part of its Director. In Aug. 1897 was held a Conference at Friburg 
during which Lagrange put forward views on the composition of the 
Pentateuch which later came to be severely criticised (Rev. Biltlique, 
Jan. 1898). In 1902 came his Livre des Juges, also the subject of 
acrimonious Criticism. This was followed in 1903 by his Méthode 
Historique“ which to many of more conservative outlook came as a 
veritable bombshell, though ‘a most favourable reception was 
accorded to his Religion des Sémites which appeared in the same 
year.!3 





® Note his words about M. Loisy: ‘ The great esteem I have always had for 
his talents and the testimony I have consistently borne to them and to his stand- 
ing both as a man and a writer make me fear that he will yet exert considerable 
influence.’ Preface to his M. Loisy et le Modernisme, 1932. 

11a Méthode Historique surtout a propos de L’Ancien Testament, Paris, 1903; 
translated by Edward Myers, M.A., as Historical Criticism and the Old Testa 
ment, The Catholic Truth Society, 1905. 

12 Etudes sur la Religion des Sémites, 1903, 2nd. ed. 1905; see a most favour- 
able review by S. A. Cook in the Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly State- 
ment, April, 1905. 
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Various publications followed, as well as Articles in the Revue 
Biblique : these however do not concern us here. With the death 
of Pope Leo a reaction set in. For many thought that these 
‘ progressists ’ as they were termed were going too far and too fast; 
disciples too, lacking his vast erudition and balanced judgement, 
were going ahead of their master. At length the inevitable hap- 
pened and in 1912 the Congregation of the Consistorial forbade cer- 
tain works by Dr. Holzhey and Dr. Tillmann to be admitted into the 
Seminaries, and added: ‘ There are other Commentaries of a like 
spirit, such as many writings of Father Lagrange’; these, it is 
added, ‘are not to be used in clerical education, saving a fuller 
judgement by the authority to whom this pertains.’ June 29, 1912. 

Now this was in no sense an official ‘ condemnation ’ of Lagrange’s 
writings, though many understood it as such despite the fact that 
the pronouncement was studiously vague and no individual works 
were specified. This vagueness led the Archbishop of Siena to ask 
the Congregation to specify the errors which necessitated the 
exclusion of the incriminated works from Seminaries. In the detailed 
Reply complaint was made that articles by Lagrange in the Revue 
Biblique praised rationalistic authors while speaking ‘ often with 
bitter irony’ of Catholic writers; in particular an article entitled 
L’Innocence et la Péché, 1897, pp. 341-346, was complained of ; also 
on the Pentateuch, 1898, where ‘ critical opinions on the sources and 
the historical truth are contrary to ecclesiastical tradition.’ ’ Similar 
complaints were made about the Méthode historique and attention 
was-especially drawn to a Note prefixed to the second edition: ‘ No 
Catholic exegete can claim freedom from the dogmatic judgement 
of the Church; but no authority can exempt our productions, as 
regards their scientific side, from the judgement of competent men, 
Or prevent this verdict from being used against the Church, when 
a real deficiency is disclosed.’ Further: the author’s ‘ theories on 
the inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible’ are labelled ‘ dangerous,’ 
while the Appendix on the Gospels ‘ contain very grave errors and 
dangerous theories regarding the origin and historical truth of all 
four Gospels.’ The author’s L’Evangile selon S. Marc is severely 
criticised, especially the statement that St. Mark is credited with ‘ the 
independance of an author’ and not of a mere redactor ! 

Though, as we have said, this was not a ‘ condemnation’ in the 
strict sense of the term—it was never published in the official Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis—yet Lagrange could not fail to regard it as such, 
and he at once tendered his submission to the Holy See: 

‘ Most Holy Father.: Prostrate at your feet I desire to express 
my grief at having caused you pain, also my complete obedience. 
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My sole aim has been and always will be unreserved and heart- 
revue felt submission to the wishes of Christ’s Vicar. But precisely 
death because I know that my filial submission is so absolute you will 
these . permit me to express to you my regret at the reflections to which 
fast; the condemnation of some of my writings as yet unspecified 
nent, may give rise; for they may perhaps suggest that they are 
hap- tainted with rationalism. I am quite prepared to acknowledge 
. one that these works contain errors. But, Holy Father, allow me 
ote to state that nothing was further from my mind than to write 
like in a spirit of disobedience to Ecclesiastical tradition or the 
Prac: decisions of the Biblical Commission. 
oan “Your Holiness’ devoted servant, J. M. Lagrange, O.P.’ 
12. One of the last Acts of Pope Leo’s long Pontificate was to draw 
nge’s up the framework of the Biblical Commission and thus put the 
that coping-stone on his work for the furtherance of Biblical Studies. 
vorks With this end in view he summoned Lagrange to Rome from which 
9 ask centre he wished him to continue the publication of the Revue 
| the Bitlique which he preposed to make the official organ of the Biblical 
tailed Commission. In his distress at this proposal Lagrange wrote to 
vevue Cardinal Rampolla setting out some of the difficulties he foresaw if 
with the contemplated remove came to pass. To this the Cardinal replied : 
titled ‘Have no fear for unpleasant consequences either for the Revue 
; also Biblique, or for the School at Jerusalem, or for your Order. The 
$s and sole intention of the Holy See is to shew to yourself and your Order 
milar a proof of good will and esteem.’ (Rev. Biblique, Oct. 1919). 
ntion But Pope Leo died before he could put his plans into execution. 
‘No The storm died down and Lagrange quietly went on with his work, 
ment devoting himself to the production of his now famous Commentaries 
S, as on the Gospels, on the Gospel in general, on the Epistles to the 
men, Romans and Galatians.'* His last years being occupied with ques- 
when tions of Textual Criticism and the history of the Canon." 
es on ~ What a record of long years spent in laborious study for the sake 
‘ous,’ of the Truth! Principium verborum tuorum Veritas. The principles 
> and that guided him throughout were those of Pope Leo’s Providentissi- 
of all mus Deus; they have now been re-asserted in the last Papal 
erely pronouncement Divino afflante Spiritu of 1943 or fifty years later. 
‘ the 
13 [’Evangile selon S. Marc, 1911; selon S. Luc, 1921; Selon S. Matthieu, 1923; 
n the selon S. Jean, 1925. L’Evangile de Jesus Christ, sth. ed. 1929, translated by 
Members of the English Dominican Province, 2 vols. 1938: The Gospel of Jesus 
Acta Christ. L’Epitre aux Romains, 1918, cf. La Vulgate Latine. et _VEpitre 
such, aux Romains, et la Texte Grec, Revue Biblique, Jan., 1916. L’Epitre aux 
Galates, 1918. 4 
14 Ia Critique Rationelle; Critique Textuelle, 1935. Histoire ancienne dy 
press Canon du Noveau Testament, 1933- 
ence. 
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In keeping with Pére Lagrange’s whole life was his Testament 
spirituel : 


* I declare before God that it is my desire to die in the Catholic 
Church to which I have always belonged, heart and soul, since 
I was baptized; and to die in her faithful to my vows of poverty, 
chastity and obedience in the Dominican Order. I therefore 
commend myself to Jesus Christ my Saviour and to the prayers 
of His Mother who has ever proved so gracious to me. 

‘ Further, I declare in the most positive terms that I submit all 
I have written to the judgement of the Apostolic See. And | 
feel I may add that it has always been my aim in all my studies 
to do my best to forward the reign of Jesus Christ, the honour 
of the Church, and the good of souls. And I would repeat once 
more: ‘‘ I am achild of Mary : Tuus sum ego, saluum me fac.’’’ 


Hucu Pope, O.P. 








IN STUDIIS PERSEVERARE 


The obligation to be perseverant in study is an essential charac- 
teristic of the Order of Preachers. It has been so from the beginning. 
The modern form of the Constitutions shows the importance which 
the Order attaches to it, not only by the express statement of this 
obligation in Constitution No. 189, but by the repetition, almost word 
for word, of that statement in No. 690. In a document generally 
regarded as reflecting the succinctness of the Code of Canon Law, 
with which it was brought into conformity in 1932, and as somewhat 
sharply contrasted with earlier editions in this respect, such a repeti- 
tion carries enormous force. It provokes an enquiry into the mode 
‘of life which it conditions and into the character of those who are 
dedicated to its fulfilment. The text itself is instructive: ‘ Our 
priests, by reason of their vocation, or of the special purpose of the 
Order, are all the more (i.e. by comparison with those students not 
yet ordained to the Priesthood) bound to be perseverant in study 
throughout their whole life, especially in the study of dogmatic and 
moral theology, of sacred Scripture, of the Holy Fathers, and of 
the other sacred sciences, both for the purpose of fostering spiritual 
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life in themselves, and in order to render themselves daily more fit 
to exercise the apostolic ministry with fruit.’ (Constitutions, 1869). 

The reference to the special purpose of the Order requires the 
further quotation of Const. No. 3: ‘ Our Order is known to have 
been specially instituted from the beginning for preaching and the 
salvation of souls. Wherefore the chief aim of our study ought to 
be how we can be of use to the souls of our neighbours. With this 
our proper purpose, the teaching and guarding of the truth of the 
Catholic faith, both by word in the schools and by every kind of 
writing, is intimately connected.’ 

Well might Blessed Jordan, St. Dominic’s successor .as Master 
General, answer a questioner in these words: 


Regulam fratrum predicatorum? Et hec est eorum regula: 
honeste vivere, discere et docere.! 


‘The rule of the Friars Preachers? This, to be sure, is their 
rule; to live aright, to learn and to teach.’ 

A comparison of that summary with the Constitutions already 
quoted emphasises the point of the order of the parts of Blessed 
Jordan’s reply: to live aright, to learn and to teach. A good life 
has value in itself; for the Order of Preachers it is also seen as a 
means to a special, apostolic purpose. Even more obviously it is 
necessary to learn to be capable of teaching. If we now ask what 
special contribution is made by the pursuit of learning to the good 
life as manifested in the Order of Preachers, the sequence of means, 
honeste vivere et discere, and end, docere, indicated by Blessed 
Jordan gives us a great part of the answer. For the good life of 
the Friar Preacher looks outward from itself to an apostolic goal; 
and the learning of the Friar Preacher is gained not for its own 
sake but in order that he may teach. The end and the means alike 
display the same outward-looking character, and show themselves 
as functions of the second commandment of charity ‘who seeketh 
not her own ’ (1 Cor. xiii. 5 and cf. the Rule of St. Augustine passim). 

The precept of charity is of course essential to the Christian life 
in all its forms; it is placed at the beginning of the Rule of St. 
Augustine, and at the head of the Constitutions O.P. which supply 
the particular legislation that is lacking in the Rule. The life of the 
Friar Preacher is therefore designed to be one of charity displayed 
chiefly in teaching and the studious pursuits which teaching requires. 
Since that which is to be studied and taught is the truth of the 








1 Related by Gerard de Fracheto, O.P., quoted by P. Mardonnet, O.P. in 
Saint Dominique, Vol. I1., p. 266. 
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Catholic faith, we can see that the object or material of these activi. 
ties is one immediately apt for the exercise of charity in its purest 
form, the love of God and the willing of supernatural good to the 
neighbour. 

The presence and operation of charity connotes the co-existence of 
all the virtues. For if regard be not had to the demands of the 
love of God and of the neighbour in all departments of life, charity 
will be absent, and the other virtues are the perfections which enable 
this regard to be maintained (cf. St. Thomas, I-II. 65, 3 ad 3). Never- 
theless special spheres of activity tend to emphasise the presence of 
some virtues beyond others, and thus to establish different types of 
the Christian character. In this particular case one risks being 
arbitrary, since there is no virtue which a life of apostolic study does 
not call for and tend to promote. Faith provides the sphere of all 
enquiry ; the student and the preacher are only encouraged to carry 
on their labours by their reliance on the divine help which is the 
motive of Hope; Charity, as we have seen, permeates everything 
they do; without Prudence the method of studying will defeat its own 
object, resulting either in overwork or dissipation of. energy ; or the 
studies themselves will not be such as are fitted for their apostolic 
purpose; Temperance is required for a clear mind, and a lively 
though restrained imagination ; Fortitude is called for by intellectual 
and moral opposition from without, and the difficulties inherent in 
persistent study; Justice must regulate argument and the acknow- 
ledgment due from every student to his predecessors, teachers, and 
collaborators. 

Aristotle regarded the complete moral character as foursquare 
(Nic. Eth. I. 1100 b.22); the Christian character may be described 
analogously as heptagonal; clearly the life of the apostolic student 
has at least as good a chance as any of realising such completion. 
Indeed, since his character is distinguished net merely by the culti- 
vation of the moral, but also of the inteliectual virtues, one is re- 
minded of Aristotle’s final description of the happy man as he whose 
supreme and ruling virtue is Sophia, speculative wisdom. But since 
Aristotle only rather grudgingly allows him social contact with his 
fellow-men, we may. prefer to remember Plato’s philosopher-kings 
who return from their contemplation of the source of all being and 
goodness to bestow its fruits on their subjects from a sense of duty 
to the community, or even under compulsion from the community, 
to which they owe their privileged capabilities and occupation. From 
these, too, the apostolic student differs in having the interior moti 
vation of charity which ensures the conditioning of all his studies 
by the love of God and of his neighbour. It is only if his charity 
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fails that the sanctions of law and of obedience put him in a similar 
position to the Platonic philosopher referring his knowledge to the 
common good under duress. 

The very curriculum of Dominican studies, however, dissuades 
from any selfishness or remoteness from the world of men. Thomist 
theology bases itself on the truths of faith, revealed for man’s sal- 
vation, and besides speculative theology the study of Canon Law 
and of moral principles as exemplified in practice is also necessary. 
Such considerations are indispensable for those who will be called 
on to undertake the pastoral office in any of its forms, since human 
action is always immediately concerned with particular circumstances, 
the here-and-now in which principles and motives combine and are 
embodied. These immediately practical studies import a different 
manner of consideration into the life of the speculative student, who 
is thus doubly armed with facts and causes, with universal prin- 
ciples and particular conclusions, and so becomes endowed with in- 
sight into the progress of affairs, and ability to direct them. This 
qualification is well exampled by St. Antoninus, O.P., named in his 
own day the Angel of Counsels, of conspicuous ability as an adminis- 
trator and a tireless student. In his Summa Theologica he lays par- 
ticular stress on the importance of the study of Canon Law, and 
that precisely because of the demands of charity. The theologian, 
who aims at divine contemplation, cannot, he argues, attain this 
except with the help of charity and the works of virtue generally, 
all of which belong to the life of action (vid. op. cit. P.III, Tit. 5, 
Cap. 2). This argument is the Christian counterpart of Aristotle’s 
in Nic. Eth. X, 1178, b2, where he says that the wise and happy man 
will need a few companions in spite of his self-sufficiency, so that 
he may choose to act virtuously towards them. 

St. Antoninus is clearly writing with a vivid conception in his 
mind of the Greek, medieval and even renaissance student, liable 
to be ensnared by the delights of speculative knowledge into pur- 
suing it for its own sake, and consequently apt to become estranged 
from the ordinary interests of human life. In an age which more 
and more emphasises practicality and technicality as the goals of 
education, we might rather be inclined to stress the value of specu- 
lative training for the acquisition of understanding and of the power 
to direct and guide instead of acquiescing in mechanical reaction 
to the stresses of the moment. 

The combination of speculative and practical science here described 
as employed in the interests of charity, results in certain characteris- 
tic by-products. The Friar Preacher sees obedience as an intelligent 
and responsible carrying-out of orders. To accept commands is to 
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undertake responsibility, not to abdicate it. This attitude involves a 
readiness to bear interior burdens and may be expected to be in 
company with a heightened consciousness of the individual’s own 
powers. Such self-knowledge is not a little affected by prolonged 
study carried out under rule, though the activity of prayer has a 
still stronger influence in this direction. But study too encourages 
the deliberate control and use of the various powers of the soul, and 
this is the other side of that outward-looking tendency in the life of 
apostolic study on the presence of which we remarked at the out- 
set. With the emergence of this other side, our picture of the ideal 
apostolic student shows new depth and solidity. A balanced life 
of speculative and practical study which both penetrates the 
world of common observation and illumines the student’s own con- 
sciousness is of immense value to the preacher. Habituated to the 
understanding of universal truths as well as to the accurate mar- 
shalling of facts, the apostolic student is ready to declare the truth 
he studies and through self-knowledge is versed in persuasive modes 
of declaring it. . 

Another by-product is joy. Any activity of sense or intellect that 
takes place unhindered from within or without is crowned with the 
experience of joy. The Friar Preacher, studying habitually for long 
years, is in one of the best possible situations for experiencing the 
joy of the mind with such marked frequency that it is a notable 
feature of the Order’s life. Other explanations may be found for 
it; this is one certain source. ' 

The faults for which students and teachers have commonly been 
reprehended by moralists are pride in their knowledge, over-subtlety, 
and vain curiosity which may even be reflected in moral dissipation. 
The religious life as a whole has its own remedies for such tempta- 
tions, but the very studies recommended to the preacher exclude 
these defects as being immediately contrary to them.  Veritati 
opponuntur vanitas, falsitas, mendacium, wrote St. Albert the Great 
(Comm. in Proem. Luc.); ‘to the truth are opposed vanity, false- 
hood, and lying.’ The student bent on penetrating the truths of 
the Catholic faith with the purpose of defending and proclaiming 
it convincingly will have no time for trifling and dilettantism, while 
the. fact that the truths he studies are primarily those of faith will 
constantly remind him of his position as a faithful servant and 
humble debtor to the God whose self-revelation he can so imper- 
fectly understand. It is noteworthy that the Doctors of the Church 
have. commonly combined with depth of thought, exposition of a 
straightforward and practical character, not least among them St. 
Thomas Aquinas, in whose thought the Dominican mind is formed. 
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His express purpose in the Summa Theologica was to do away with 
a useless multiplicity of questions, and it is often observed that while 
many writers end up by obscuring further what they are trying to 
explain, St. Thomas always brings light and simplicity even to those 
matters of which his treatment is less full. 

In conclusion there should be noticed the complementary qualities 
of patient endurance and forthright courage which may be expected 
in those described by Pope Honorius III. in his bull of confirmation 
as pugiles fidei, ‘champions of the faith,’ and who profess to fol- 
low St. Dominic, called by Pope Gregory IX. in the Bull of Canonisa- 
tion, strenuus athleta, ‘ vigorous athlete.’ For them study is no 
matter of taste, to be taken up or laid aside when they please, but 
something to which they are bound by rule, and all the more so 
because of the high position which their rule assigns to it. For 
study is itself made the rule which regulates the manner of their 
public prayer, ordered to be recited ‘briefly and succinctly, lest 
their study be the least bit hindered ’ (Const. No. 573); for some it 
regulates their attendance at public prayer ; it is assigned as a reason 
that permits the mitigation of watching and fasting. Constant study 
is itself an austerity, and its manner, its matter and its purpose alike 
contribute to a robust character, patient in searching for the truth 
and courageous in asserting it. 

Ivo Tuomas, O.P. 
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THE RULE OF SAINT AUGUSTINE 


THESE notes are intended to be nothing more than a brief sum- 
mary of Pére Mandonnet’s excellent and exhaustive treatise on the 
origins of the Rule of Saint Augustine, extending over a hundred 
pages and forming part of the monumental work entitled Saint 
Dominique, L’Idée, L’Homme et L’Oeuvre, published in 1938 (two 
years after his death) by his disciples and assistants Pére Humbert 
Vicaire and Pére Reginald Ladner, in two volumes. This work, 
with the exception of five valuable études critiques, has recently 
been translated into English by Sister Mary Benedicta Larkin, O.P., 
of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, U.S.A.’ As unfortunately these essays 
which occupy eighty-two pages of the original book have not been 
listed by the translator, but only referred to numerically, their titles 
are here given for the guidance of those who cannot have access to 
the French edition :—({1) The Chronology of Saint Dominic’s Life 
between 1205 and 1207, by Vicaire; (2) Cardinal James de Vitry’s 
account of the Preacher-Canons of Bologna, by Mandonnet; (3) 
Paul of Hungary’s Summa de Poenitentia, by Mandonnet; (4) The 
Constitutions of the Order between 1220 and 1227, by Vicaire; (5) 
The Beginnings of the Order of Penance, by Mandonnet. Admit- 
tedly these studies are technical and do not all touch directly on Saint 
Dominic and his work, but Vicaire’s first study, not a very lengthy 
one, could have been included in the translation with much profit. 

The Rule of Saint Augustine, as universally known to-day, is 
prefixed to the Book of the Dominican Constitutions, and is incor- 
porated in the Institutions of many other religious Orders. Man- 
donnet holds that this is not the original Rule, but a redaction made 
by Saint Augustine after his ordination as priest. The first Rule, 
he maintains, was the one the Saint compiled for himself and his 
companions when as laymen they dwelt together in community at 
Tagaste in 388 a.p.; and to this he added a long commentary or ex- 
position when after his ordination to the priesthood he removed 
with them to Hippo. Towards the end of his life, about the year 
423, he sent a transcript of this commentary, adapted for women, 
to the nuns of a certain monastery over which his sister, recently 
dead, had presided as abbess. There seems to have been a con- 
siderable amount of trouble over the election of her successor and 
also some laxity in the life of the community, all of which can be 





1B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A., and London. 
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gathered from the reproving tone of the saint’s letter; and it was 
to this document that he appended the transcript of his commentary 
on the Rule. 

' For the sake of convenience Mandonnet in his treatise styles the 
original Rule of the Tagaste days the Disciplina, the additional ex- 
position composed at Hippo the Commentary, and the transcription 
of this to the nuns the Transcript. In course of time the Disciplina 
became ill-suited to the active, and in many cases apostolic, life led 
by many of the canonical and conventual bodies who had adopted 
the Rule of Saint Augustine, owing to the long hours of manual 
labour therein prescribed, together with the long fasting enjoined, 
and to the very obsolete form of the choral office required. 

These were the three points of complaint laid before the Holy See 
by the Regular Canons of Springirsbach in the diocese of Trier in 
Germany in 1118. Pope Gelasius II. listened favourably to them 
and allowed them to take over the choral office as used in the Roman 
Rite, but in the matter of manual labour and fasting bade them con- 
sider the climate of the country and the health of the community, 
and in this he directed them to follow the customs common amongst 
regular brethren. Following the example of the Springirsbach 
Canons, members of other canonical bodies living under the Rule 
of Saint Augustine sought and obtained similar modifications, so 
that the Disciplina or primitive rule eventually passed not only out 
of use but even out of memory. So complete, in fact, was its eclipse 
that such manuscript copies of it which still exist have been con- 
sidered either apocryphal or by an unknown author. Attempts have 
even been made to attribute it to Saint Benedict. With the removal 
of the Disciplina, the Commentary, composed, as already stated, by 
Saint Augustine at Hippo, became in time universally regarded as the 
only Rule of Saint Augustine ; yet if we study it closely as it stands 
to-day, for example at the head of the Dominican Constitutions, we 
see quite clearly that in reality it is not a rule at all. It is only a 
rule when attached to the lost Disciplina. 

Already in 1930 Dom de Bruyne had written of the Rule of Saint 
Augustine as we know it to-day that ‘ it contains excellent prescrip- 
tions, gripping and profound remarks; but it must be said, it is 
not a rule... . I cannot imagine a man founding a monastery 
of men and giving them the Regula Sancti Augustini as a rule.’’* 

Commenting on these words Mandonnet says: ‘Dom de Bruyne 
is right. This is the truth, the exact fruth. Reduced to its present 
form either as the Commentary for the brethren or for the sisters, 





2 La premiere régle de Saint Benoit, in Revue Bénédictine, Vol. 42, p. 324: 
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the Rule of Saint Augustine, as for the sake of convenience we will 
still call it, would not ensure a common religious life of three persons 
even for two days, lacking as it does all the essential elements, how. 
ever rudimentary, indispensable to such a life.’ 

He then proceeds to point to certain allusions made in the modern 
Rule, or Commentary, to regulations found only in the Disciplina, 
We are toid, for example, to ‘ be constant in prayer at the appointed 
hours and times. . . When you pray to God in psalms and hymns, 
entertain your heart with what your lips are reciting. And chant 
only those things appointed to be chanted; but what is not written 
to be sung, sing not. Your flesh tame with fasts and abstinence 
from food and drink, so far as your health will allow.’ The Com. 
mentary is silent on what constitutes the choral office, the Disciplina 
gives hours and times, tells which psalms, antiphons and lessons are 
to be recited, giving them in complete detail. The Commentary 
mentions fasting, the Disciplina prescribes one meal a day, after 
the ninth hour, or about 3 o’clock. The Commentary makes no 
direction concerning manual labour; the Disciplina directs the 
brethren to work from morning until the sixth hour (midday), after 
which they may read until the ninth hour, and when they have put 
away their books and had their meal, they shall work in the garden, 
or wherever it is necessary, until the evening. 

As he makes this comparison between the Disciplina and the 
Commentary it is little wonder that Mandonnet confesses that during 
the fifty years and more that he had listened weekly in the refectory 
to the public reading of the so-called Rule of Saint Augustine, he 
had frequently asked himself -how this venerable document could 
have been held to be a sufficient guide and rule to any community. 
As a matter of fact no one has attempted to live the religious life 
directed by the Commentary alone, for in all cases where the Dis- 
ciplina, or primitive rule, was sacrificed, it was replaced by con- 
stitutions specially drawn up, or adapted from some other canonical 
or monastic body. 

We may note in passing that whereas the Disciplina speaks only 
of a provost (praepositus) the Commentary in more than one place 
mentions the higher superior called ‘ the priest who has charge of 
you all.” This priest was none other than Saint Augustine, pre- 
sumably relieved of the immediate task of governing the brethren, 
but retaining an authority to which the new local superior could 
appeal when necessary. 

Mandonnet then proceeds to the discussion of the problem how 
the Disciplina and Commentary were joined together before their 
separation in the twelfth century, and offers the solution that they 
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were united by the skilful passage: ‘ These things, then, we direct 
you, who live in the monastery, to observe.’ (Haec igitur sunt, quae 
ut observetis praecipimus, in monasterio constituti). These things 
(haec) refer not only to the things that follow but likewise to those 
that go before. To-day the position of this sentence loses point 
owing to the loss of all the regulations contained in the Disciplina. 

This brings Mandonnet to a final point in his examination, the 
question of the Transcript for the nuns, and of the curious tradition 
which grew up after the twelfth century that the copy of his Com- 
mentary which Saint Augustine sent to his deceased sister’s convent 
was his original rule, in other words that this document forms the 
first Rule of Saint Augustine and that this same Rule was first com- 
posed for women. Even modern writers have held this theory, but 
now Mandonnet claims that after the restoration of the Disciplina as 
head of the Commentary ‘the women’s form of the Commentary 
loses all claim to be considered as the primitive téxt.’ He points 
out, what is of course obvious on comparing them, that tue texts 
for the men and the women are but one and the same under different 
forms, and that the one for feminine use was attached to Letter 211, 
addressed as we have already said to the convent in which his sister 
had died as abbess. 

How the theory came into being is not difficult to understand. 
Once the Disciplina had been discarded there remained but the two 
texts of the Commentary, the one for men now an isolated treatise 
after its decapitation in the twelfth century, and the other for women, 
the Transcript, with the prefixed letter of Saint Augustine giving 
it greater authority in the later ages. 

WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


THE TEXT OF THE DISCIPLINA OR PRIMITIVE RULE. 


In the first place, most dear brethren, we must love God and after 
Him our neighbour, for these are the principal commands -given 
to us. 

Here we describe how we must pray or recite the psalms. In the 
morning three psalms shall be said, the 62nd, 5th and 89th; at the 
third hour first a psalm shall be said and two antiphons, with a lesson 
and a concluding prayer; similarly at the sixth and ninth hour; in 
the evening a responsary psalm, four antiphons, another responsary 
psalm, and a lesson with a closing prayer. At a suitable time after 
the evening prayer, all must sit and read the lessons, and then be- 
fore retiring to sleep the usual psalms shall be recited. The night 
prayers during the year shall be as follows: for the months of 
November, December, January and February twelve antiphons, six 
psalms, three lessons; for March, April, September and October 
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ten antiphons, five psalms, three lessons; for May, June, July and 
August eight antiphons, four psalms and two lessons. 

Let the brethren work from morning until the sixth hour, and 
from the sixth to the ninth let them occupy themselves with read- 
ing, and at the ninth hour let them give up their books and having 
taken their meal let them work in the garden or wherever it be 
necessary, until the evening. 

Let no one claim anything for himself either in the matter of 
clothing, or of any other thing; for we aim at living after the 
manner of the Apostles. 

Let no one do anything with a murmuring spirit, lest he perish 
under a similar judgment as those who murmured. 

Let them obey with fidelity, honour their father next to God, and 
bear themselves towards their superior as becometh holy men. When 
they are seated at table let them listen in silence to what is read 
to them. If however any need shall arise let it be the business of 
the superior to attend to it. Let those who desire it have wine on 
Saturday and Sunday, according to custom. 

If for any purpose it should be found necessary for someone to go 
out of the monastery, two should be sent. No one should eat or 
drink outside the monastery without express permission, for this 
would be contrary to monastic discipline. If the requirements of 
the monastery necessitate the brethren going out to sell then they 
must take care to do nothing contrary to the law knowing that they 
may offend God in the persons of his servants. If on the other hand 
they are buying something for the monastery they must act care- 
fully and faithfully as becometh the servants of God. 

Let there be no idle speech amongst them, but let the brethren be 
occupied with their work, and likewise after the prayers recited at 
the third hour let them go to their own particular work and not 
stand talking unless it be for their spiritual profit. They should 
work in silence unless the nature of the task necessitates speech. 

If there be anyone who does not strive with the help of God to 
observe all these things with complete good-will, but rather despises 
them out of a spirit of insubordination, and this after having been 
warned on more than one occasion, let him know that he must submit 
himself to monastic correction, and if he be of an age that renders 
him liable to bodily chastisement let him receive it. 

If you observe these things faithfully and holily in the name of 
Christ they will indeed be to your profit, and our joy will be great 
in your salvation. Amen. 
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REVIEWS 


Tue Lire oF Saint Dominic In Otp Frencu Verse. Critically 
edited by Warren Francis Manning. Harvard Studies in 
Romance Languages. 20. (Harvard University Press: Mil- 
ford; 22s. 6d.). 


In 1888 Paul Meyer drew attention to the importance of a 13th 
century life of St. Dominic in vernacular verse existing in two manu- 
scripts, one in the Bibliothéque Nationale, the other in the Municipal 
Library of Arras. Subsequently quotations from the Paris MS. 
appeared in the works of various writers on Dominican history, 
including Mother Drane, but it was only towards the end of last year 
that a critical edition of the Vie Saint Dominique became available, 
after several years’ work by Professor Manning. The result of 
Professor Manning’s research was first presented to Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1941, as a doctorate dissertation in Romance Philology, and 
was revised between then and March, 1943, for publication, 

Both MSS. derive from a lost third, itself a copy of the lost 
original. The Arras MS. has 12 folios missing, but as it is other- 
wise the slightly the better text, Professor Manning has used it as the 
basic manuscript, filling in the gaps with the Paris text. He was 
especially influenced in this choice by the fact that the Arras text 
follows closely throughout the Latin prose work of Petrus Ferrandi, 
whereas the other version after following the Latin source closely 
for 3,529 lines violently condenses an important part of the story. 
That the Legenda of Petrus Ferrandi, the second oldest life of St. 
Dominic (about: 1234-9), is the source of the vernacular poem, is 
clearly shown by a comparison of the two works. The poem follows 
the prose life so closely as to be almost a translation in parts. 
Differences between the two are of three kinds. Sometimes the poet 
expands his biographical material by introducing moral reflections, 
as in a passage in the Prologue where he describes those who put off 
going to Confession until the last possible moment each year, and 
then, 

Quant ses confessors le reprent, 

Qu’il reconoisce apertement 

Son peccié; ancois velt mostrer 

Raisons et paroles larder 

Por soi partir legierement. 
Sometimes an explanation is added to some statement. Petrus 
Ferrandi, in his account of B. Guala of Brescia’s vision at the hour 
of St. Dominic’s death, says that the figure seen by B. Guala was 
similis fratri habenti faciem velatam capucio, quemadmodum in 


‘ordine moris est fratres sepeliri defunctos. The poem elaborates : 


Si li keusent le chaperon 
Tout aval desous le menton, 
Que riens ne pert de sen visage ; 
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At other times the expansion is what might be called purely artistic, 
a poetic flight. Such is the conclusion of the account of St, 
Dominic’s death, which may be quoted at some length as an example 
of the writer’s quality. 

Tere a cest point trespassa 

Et les doleurs de ci laissa, 

Ou il a tant travail et paine, 

Et Jhesu Cris en son demaine 

L’en mena, c’est en Paradis; 

Et lors fu en tos biens assis 

En tote joie sans faillir. 

La li acompli son desir; 

La trova joie sans doleur ; 

La trova leece sans pleur ; 

La trova vie parmanable ; 

La trova tote amor estable ; 

La trova ames enmielées, 

De totes amors enivrées ; 

La vit Jhesu Crist et sa Mere, 

A cui langue ne s’acompere 

De dire la joie qui est : 

En |’arme qui en cel liu est. 
The couplets do not always run so smoothly, perhaps because the 
author seems more concerned to produce a faithful version of the 
Latin narrative, than to polish his verses. Use of the cheville is 
frequent, c’est vertés being a very common example. Helped also 
by whole line padding from time to time, the verse keeps consider- 
able smoothness for most of the total length of 5368 lines. 

The author, Professor Manning plausibly suggests, may have 
been a Dominican, perhaps a member of the community at St. 
Jacques, writing about 1256-9 for the edification of some lay public 
or, the editor’s favourite hypothesis, possibly for a community of 
Béguines. This question is discussed in the last of ten introductory 
chapters, which include detailed studies of versification, morphology, 
and language. Linguistic evidence suggests that the author was 
a native of the Beauvais district. A chapter on the Latin source 
gives synopses of the sections of the Legenda Petri Ferrandi side 
by side with those of the verse life. There is an extensive biblio- 
graphy. Two small slips occur in it when Professor Guiraud and 
Mrs. Galbraith are noted as Dominicans! A particularly interest- 
ing appendix contains a list of the known extant legendaries con- 
taining prose lives of St. Dominic in Old French. 

There is only one serious complaint to make, about a glossary 
which looks like a hasty afterthought. It contains many incorrect 
references; e.g. under Chaelet: 1. 502 is not chaelet but chaelés, 
Il. 403, 421, 429 have caelés not caelet, and a third variant—chael 
in 1. 506—is omitted. Omission of variations is common, One 
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would have expected to find the form dusk’a under dusque. Similarly 
in some other instances. The glossary would be little help to those 
frightened by Old French. It could have made the reading of the 
text possible for many more people by giving a few indications of 
the more common dialectal phenomena, or even by the inclusion of 
such words as illuec, soef, neporeuc, and jovencel. Yet one finds in 
it such obvious forms as miliu, prophesie, sovran, soing, besoing, 
(but not loing!), vespre, onzime. It should be made clear that 
random checking of the philological chapters has given no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of references in the remainder of the book. And 
in general one would conclude by heartily agreeing with these lines 
from the Archbishop of Cincinnati’s Foreword: ‘The Dominican 
Order, philogists, and all who know and love the scholarship of the 
thirteenth century are indebted to Professor Manning for editing 
this unique life of the Founder of the Order of Friars Preachers.’ 


Antuony Ross, O.P. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN Humanism. By D. J. B. Hawkins, 
D.D., Ph.D. (Blackfriars, The Aquinas Papers, No. 1, pp. 16; 
Is.) 


After rapidly skating over history from Clement of Alexandria to 
Cardinal Sadolets, the position is reached that, while the theoretic 
reconciling of grace and nature may present no problem at all, in - 
practice the Christian will have to go gingerly about what is, though 
worthy, only a second-best, and cannot share the blandness of the 
eighteenth-century epitaph on the man who ‘ united a rational en- 
joyment of the pleasures of this world with a confident expectation 
of those of the world to come.’ A.B. 


St. THomas anp Nierzscue. By F. C. Coplestone, S.J., M.A. 
(Blackfriars ; Aquinas Papers No. 2; 1s.) 


In dealing with apparently hostile systems or movements, a mind 
possessing the philosophy of Aquinas should exercise a power, not 
of criticism only, but, more gracious, of intellectual sympathy, as 
far removed from good-natured accommodation as active peace is 
from torpor. Such a spirit, not conspicuous in the manualists, nor 
indeed in most scholastic authors, dignifies this informed and tem- 
perate introduction to Nietzsche; there is no transformation of him 
into a journalese Nazi, no jibe at his madness. At first you might 
think that the title presages an impossible task; that the two are 
more than poles apart, for where is their axis? Yet by the respectful 
and clear delineation of the genealogy of ideas in the energetic nihil- 
ism of the one, and by their reference to the hierarchy of values 
established by the other, both thinkers are made clearer and even, 
effect of the best kind of dialectic, brought into society together. 


C.P.O, 
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Tue AtrirupE or St. THomMas tro NATURAL SciENCE. By F. Sher- 
wood Taylor, M.A., D.Phil. (Blackfriars; The Aquinas Papers 
No. 3; 9 diagrams; 2s.). 

The frontier between philosophy and natural science is like the 
Gran Chaco between Bolivia and Paraguay, a swampy undergrowth 
that closes up behind the explorer, a tangled tract only sketchily 
brushed in by the cartographer. The -region has been claimed by 
the fiercer Paraguayans, or scientists, without the resources to ex- 
ploit it; they win the wars, but the Bolivians, or philosophers, re- 
main secure in their uplands; more than most neighbours are they 
complementary. Here is a draft that will help them to work together, 


Particularly valuable is the first half, on the status of natural 
science. The second half, on the structure, stuff, operation, and 
purpose of the physical universe, is mostly of more antiquarian in- 
terest, if we leave aside the doctrines of hylemorphism and teleo- 
logy. It is in the grammar of science, and in the free yet organic 
society of the sciences, that we need to go to Aquinas for instruc- 
tion. The anatomical pattern of the world was among his interests, 
he was a shrewd observer, but he was not a keen naturalist like his 
masters, Aristotle and Albert. Content to repeat their findings, 
he was out to fill in the general philosophical background. This was 
seen through the foreground facts of instructed and perennial human 
experience ; it was neither a projection of pure thought nor a refer- 
ence committee to one provisional fashion of scientific research. 


Despite his copious commentaries on the subject of physics, 
Aquinas does not treat of natural science in the modern sense—the 
rising spiral of carefully observed facts, many of them arbitrarily 
selected and defined: in terms of the instrument of measurement, 
their transcription into mathematical relations, the rationalization of 
the resulting laws by inspired guesses, which disclose fresh facts 
and, having served their turn, are replaced by new hypotheses. His 
preliminary distinction lies between speculative and practical, not 
between deductive and experimental. This is in keeping with his 
denial of the cleft of mind and matter which has split the sciences 
since the days of Descartes: Scientia is a speculative habit, bearing 
on the intelligible reasons or forms of things, and consequently 
scientia naturalis, though not a department of metaphysics despite 
its employment of metaphysical conceptions, is what is nowadays 
commonly called natural philosophy. Nevertheless it cannot be in- 
sulated from the management of our mental and physical environ- 
ment, which is the immediate business of art, the making of an opus 
aliquod, rather than of science, the contemplation of demonstrated 
reasons. 

Here enters natural science as we know it. The scientists is im- 
pelled to shape a process; to measure, compute, and construct. A 
philosopher must practice the art of logic, a natural philosopher 
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must be an empirical physicist. ‘Science should become practical, 
not in the sense of Nazi science, not necessarily for human comfort, 
but at least as serving to advance our knowledge. Dr. Sherwood 
Taylor is the first writer I am aware of who has seized upon the 
importance of Aquinas’s references to scientific art. His consider- 
able paper will, I hope, be expanded into a book, of which one 
chapter might well be a study of the locus classicus he quotés on the 
classification of the sciences, which is tucked away in one of the 
least known of his theological works, Question V of the commentary 
on Boethius de Trinitate. It is characteristic of Aquinas often to be 
most informative in his asides. 


E.R.A, 


IMMATERIALISM. By A. A, Luce. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy. Vol. XXX. (Oxford University Press; 2s.). 

FREE WILL AND Science. By J K. Heydon. (Obtainable from the 
author, Gibraltar Cottage, The Common, Tunbridge Wells; 
2s. 6d. post free.), 

The Henriette Hertz Philosophical Lecture for 1944, by Prof. 
Luce, is mainly an exposition and defence of Berkeley’s immaterial- 
ism. The choice of subject is not surprising, in view of the Profes- 
sor’s familiarity with Berkeley’s thought, of which he is perhaps the 
leading contemporary exponent; and what he has to say here will 
be of great help in the understanding of that most misunderstood of 
philosophers. This is especially true regarding Berkeley’s esse est 
percipi, and his doctrine of cause. The lecture ends with a brief 
sketch of a positive philosophy of immaterialism, a philosophy which 
the lecturer claims to be in keeping with the realist trend of modern 
thought. It would still seem difficult, however, for the immaterialist 
to avoid the accusation of -idealism, so resented by Berkeley him- 
self, and yet of which he never seems to have entirely acquitted 
himself. 

With regard to the criticism of material substance, this is evid- 
ently based on the crude empiricist notion of-an inert, inactive, 
propertyless ‘ something’ underlying phenomena; a purely imagin- 
ative entity having nothing in common with the philosophical idea of 
substantia except the name. Berkeley may have had no difficulty 
in demolishing the ‘ matter’ of Locke; indeed he was right in 
arguing that what was impermeable alike to sense and intellect 
could have no real existence. He was mistaken however in thinking 
that his arguments applied equally against the 0 troxeipevov of 
Aristotle or the materia prima of the scholastics. These concep- 
tions are of an entirely different order, and Prof. Luce is therefore 
hardly justified in lumping them together with the ‘ colourless exten- 
sion’ of Descartes and the ‘ solid extension ’ of Locke as variants of 
the outworn and obsolescent concept of ‘ matter,’ to be discarded 
from the technical vocabulary of the learned. Incidentally, the 
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notion of oxeiwevov is not the same as that of materia prima, as 
seems to be implied on p. 6. 

In the course of his discussion of causality, Prof. Luce refers to 
the gradual ‘ loosening’ of the concept of cause which is taking 
place in philosophy and science, and which he attributes to the 
belated working of the ‘leaven of Hume.’ However this may be, 
the abandonment of the ‘ universal causal nexus’ of determinism is 
also due in large part to the breakdown of all purely mechanical 
explanations of the processes of nature. It is the realisation of this 
last fact which has led scientists like Jeans and Eddington to admit 
the possibility of causes and sources of action which are spiritual 
and independent of space-time. In his book Physics and Philosophy 
Jeans even considers that the time is ripe for reopening the case for 
free-will, and expresses a request that someone should do so. Mr. 
Heydon’s little book was written as a direct answer to this request, 
and we can only say that we hope it will get into the hands of Sir 
James. He will find in it the rational argument for free-will for 
which he asks, as well a discussion of the true relation between 
physics and philosophy by one who is evidently conversant both with 
the latest developments of modern physics and the principles and 
methods of the philosophia perennis. We must admit, however, that 
the book is not easy to read, owing to the author’s somewhat involved 
style, and the lack of either index or references will not help to recom. 
mend it to the scientific reader. E.c. 


Lent : A LiruRGICAL COMMENTARY ON THE Lessons AND GospELs. By 
Conrad Pepler, O.P. (Herder; $4.00.) 

Six years ago, Fr. Pepler, in his introduction to the admirably 
printed edition of the Lenten Lessons and Gospels published by 
Hague and Gill, gave promise of an extended commentary to follow. 
This has now appeared in America as an impressive volume of over 
400 pages, worthy to take its place beside the work of Guéranger 
and Pius Parsch. For the'present it is not readily available in this 
country, though individual copies may be ordered through Herder's 
London house at 33 Queen Square, W.C. ; 

The Lenten liturgy is much more than a haphazard collection of 
scriptural readings, even though a logical scheme is not easy to 
trace. Fr. Pepler’s method is a generous one: he gives to each 
day’s lesson and gospel the consideration they deserve for their 
own sake, but links them up with the main rhythm of Lent, * the 
Church’s annual retreat’; the identification of the Church with 
Christ in his Passion which must precede her share in the triumph 
of his Resurrection. The Church’s public use of these readings, while 
part of an objective act of worship, is yet closely related to the needs 
of the faithful—whether of catechumens preparing for baptism, or of 
sinners seeking absolution, or of all alike learning the way of penance 
and purification. 
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Thus Lent provides a progressive course of doctrinal instruction, 
and not the least of the merits of Fr. Pepler’s book is its insistence 
on this showing-forth of the truth#of faith in the liturgical setting. 
Too often liturgical writers are absorbed in the symbol itself and 
not in what is symbolised—nothing less than the whole variegated 
fife of the Mystical Body. The notion that there are, as it were, 
two realities—the liturgical ‘as against’ the dogmatic—is wholly 
destroyed in this rich commentary on the total life of the Church as 
revealed in the days of Lent. The homilies of the Fathers, the con- 
sideration of the ceremonial context, the infused understanding of 
mystics, practical conclusions for the life of prayer—all these have 
a natural place in an approach that rises above the textual and 
historical level: not indeed so as to ignore the concrete fact of the 
action done, the words uttered, but so as to absorb them in the 
Church itself, in which nothing that is of God can be alien. 

A future edition might well print citations from the readings in 
italics, so as to bring out more forcibly the counterpoint of text and 
commentary. An indication of the stational church each day would 
be useful, as would a more detailed list of contents. . A bibliography 
might assist those who wish to turn to the sources on which the 
author draws with such discernment. 

It is greatly to be hoped that Fr. Pepler may now turn to the rest 
of the liturgical year, using the same methods which are indeed the 
indispensable ones for understanding the Church’s public worship as 
the expression of its work as the teacher of all Truth. In the mean- 
time, this commentary on the Lenten readings must be welcomed as 
a notable contribution to liturgical literature. When one thinks of 
the paucity of books of this sort in English, it is a matter for thank- 
fulness that in America, at least, paper is being put to good use by 


Catholic publishers. 
D.A.E. 


Fire-WeeEp. A Novel by Naomi Royde Smith. (Macmillan; 10s. 6d.) 


The fire-weed grows in the ruins of burned-out houses: its red 
spikes were the first of this war’s memorials. There could be no 
apter title for Miss Royde Smith’s new novel of ‘sixty years in the 
life of an English county family. The book ends with a blitz in Lon- 
don, at the moment when it seems that the personal failures of Rufus 
Greyne, the painter of genius who is the novel’s central character, 
are to be resolved at last. Death comes to Lise, the dancer to whom 
he is reunited after twenty years of unfulfilment. That is the answer : 
that and the flower that grows out of destruction. 

This is a novel on a generous scale : the life at Michaelsford, where 
the Greynes have lived since the days of Elizabeth, with the ample 
parties for Jubilees and comings-of-age; life at Beauminster, the 
ancient public school to which the sons go in their turn; life in Paris 
studios and London galleries; Greece in 1939 and Bristol and Lon- 
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don in 1941. But like Michaelsford itself, the rambling structure is 
strictly true to a pattern. And that pattern is the growth of an 
artist, from the boy scribbling atone in the nursery to the acknow- 
ledged master seeing in the end where the colour of flowers and their 
meaning meet. 

Readers of Jake and Mildensee will remember with what under- 
standing Miss Royde Smith wrote of music, how nearly she closed 
the elusive gap between the artist’s experience and the communica- 
tion of it. In Fire-Weed, with that dexterity which must be the 
despair of most other novelists, she does the same for painting. 
Rufus’s pictures are not externalised achievements, merely: his 
failure to solve the anguish of his personal life is all the time thrust 
against the background of his painting, assured and strong. It is as 
though words have been invoked to show the inadequacy of words. 
But there is nothing vague in the writing : a resolute economy only, 
massing the strong coleurs of the story, grouping its sharply marked 
figures—all to serve the total picture, the portrait of Rufus Greyne. 

Fire-Weed is full of lively incident—family rows and scenes in 
restaurants ; full, too, of acutely observed characters—Lady Emily, 
the professional egoist secure in the Michaelsford bed; Lise, the 
Boulogne fille du boulanger who ran away with the gipsy ; Eustace, 
the diplomat. Yet it is Rufus who remains in the memory, and that 
is as it should be, for it is he who sees the flower where death has 


been. Itttup Evans, O.P. 


A House 1n Bryanston Square. By Algernon Cecil. (Eyre and 
Spottiswood; ros.). 


There are some books (Amiel’s Journal, Benjamin Constant’s 
Adolphe, Aubrey’s Miscellanies are among these) which exercise a 
peculiar excluding charm over certain people who feel that even if 
they have not exactly written these words themselves nobody else 
has ever read them with quite so complete an appreciation. Mr. 
Algernon Cecil’s 4 House in Bryanston Square may quite well 
prove to belong to this rare and secretly cherished class. Its main 
theme is an elaboration of the Neo-Platonic belief that there are 
emanations from the Divine Being which are scarcely tainted with 
any defect; its subject is one of these beings; its background and 
framework the house, once that spirit’s casket, now blown to dust 
by a direct hit from a high explosive bomb some years after the 
lovely inhabitant had died. 

All the harvests of wide reading, instructed travel and of a gradu- 
ally increasing religious faith attained through an analysis of the 
the thought of the giants of Belief, enrich the reconstruction of a 
companionship which seems, on the evidence of this book’s pages, 
to have grown closer since the bodily presence of one partner to it 
has gone. Aristotle; Aquinas ; Dante; Pascal; Santayana and many 
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opponents of their declarations flock to the reconstructed exchange 
of ideas which salted the material comfort and beauty of the house 
in Bryanston Square. Such a symposium must unavoidably make 
room for digression; but, as Leslie Stephen once wrote of another 
philosophic speculation ‘ the book is redeemed by its digressions.’ Is 
not all good talk digression? Is not Memory incurably tangential ? 

The result of this attempt at recapturing the thought and the in- 
tellectual adventure of two minds is a kind of consecutive annotated 
anthology. Even when direct quotation ceases, whole phrases are 
as packed with literary allusions as a Japanese poem. ’ 


A rose indeed, and budding once in a land of roses! Yet now 
only the spectre of a rose, whose fragrance haunts me still, now 
that the brief ballet of life is over and the memories of a day that 
is gone return in the firelight. But, if a spectre only, surely 
dancing yet, as the Blessed dance in the rich imagery of Dante’s 
visions. Of such, as the poet assures us, the angels scent the 
sweetness in the celestial air as they pass like bees from petal to 
petal of the Great Rose of Heaven.’ 


This passage is chosen for its shortness—a quality ‘so necessary in 
so brief a note on an almost inexhaustible mine of reference. A com- 
plete manual of notes on these happy incorporations might be made. 
Some book-haunting leisured reader may yet accomplish such a work. 
Meanwhile a learned and industrious scribe should be employed in 
tabulating an Index to this House for future editions, for which the 
tenderly evocative dust-jacket should be preserved or, better still, in- 
corporated in the volume as an illustration or as end papers. 


Naomi Roype SMITH. 


Some Comparisons Between Universities. (Blackwell; 2s. 6d.) 


This is a report of the second Educational Conference of the Associ- 
ation of University Professors and Lecturers of the Allied countries 
inGreat Britain. It suffers in any case from its snippety composition 
(64 pages for speeches or parts of speeches by nearly thirty people). 
But apart from this it is melancholy, reading—discussion of this and 
that element in British or foreign Universities with scarcely a hint 
of any directive principle, spiritual or intellectual. The prevailing 
gloom is a little relieved by remarks of some interest from Professor 
Sir Fred Clarke (Universities and teachers), Mr. Bruce Truscot (dons 
and students), Professor Sommerfelt (comparison between French 
and Norwegian Universities) and Professor Vermeil (Western Uni- 
‘versities in relation to the state and society). But in general—from 
Newman to these eminent speakers, quelle dégringolade! The 
truest words spoken at the Conference seem to be those of Professor 
Saurat : ‘ At present we have no direction. We do not know what 
todo. We are just drifting.’ 

W.S. 
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PLATO’s CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION AND ITS MEANINGS FOR To-Day, 
By Sir Walter Moberly. (Oxford University Press ; 8d.) 


This lecture is of a much higher standard than one has come to 
expect from the Classical Association. Without being profound, it 
is very clear-sighted and very right-minded. The summary of Plato’s 
educational theory is worth giving in full. ‘ (1) Of all the activities of 
national life, education is the most fundamental. (2) In education 
what is most important is not training in particular techniques but a 
general education for life. (3) Yet technical education is a model of 
method,* while what commonly purports to be education for life is « 
sham, for it is based on no coherent philosophy of life. (4) The gap 
must be filled by a true philosophy of life. (5) Responsibility for 
education belongs, inescapably, to the community. (6) Education is 
far wider than schooling as ordinarily understood. To be efficient, it 
must include control of the whole of the pupils environment. (7) In. 
tensive education of a select few for leadership is the crown of the 
whole educational process and the only guarantee of its successful 
working.’ 

These seven points are well though briefly developed ; then follows 
a Criticism of them from the point of view of the liberal humanist, 
with an excellent reply to this criticism. Am epilogue suggests what 
modifications in Plato’s theory are required by Christianity. A use- 


ful and balanced piece of work. 
W:S. 
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